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ABSTRACT 

In assessing coping techniques , the individual is the 
most important variable; ho one_ technique will be successful for ah 
individual in all situatiohs • Also , stress-reduct ioh_ techhiques must 
be sensitive tb_ihdi vidual differences^ both culturally, and 
situatibhally • Cbhsequehtly > since no one technique will work for 
everyone^ a stress-reduction program must assault the problem at many 
levels. A study sought to find specif ic coping techniques helpful to 
educators and cluster the techniques into interpretable categories. 
Data were collected from 1,156 questionnaires about stress anjwered 
by teachers . One hundred fifty-six techniques were ident if ied and 

found to cluster into seven categories: social^ physical^ 

intellectual^ entertainment , managerial , personal , and att i tudinal . 
Effective coping appeared to consist of building a repertoire of 
techniques equally balanced in these categories^ The study also 
assessed the number of coping responses used and the frequency with 
which 125 educators used them; Data were analyzed by respondent's 
sex, ages, and position. This paper reports oh study results, which 
are also presehted ih tables. ^JD) 
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Educators » Roopdnses to Stress: Tov/ards a Coping Taxonomy 

Backgrbu nd 

iii Lho UvcntieUi century, Ajiierieann faco more pressui^e^ more af^in«e5jsion, 
more deadliiies, more change, and more eonfiict than at any other time. Due to 
time-savin^I devices on the Job and at home, such as dictaphones, intercoms, 
word prooessdrs, microwave ovens, rapid transit, fast-food establishments, and 
cr;-:ii cour-ses in dieting, exercising, and even one-minute management, educators 
t>rv/ U) cram more into their days than ev^er before— all to produce more in a 
day v/ith less time and effort. 

V/hat has resulted is an occupation which is over v/orked, over fed, over 
stimulated, over protected, and under exercised, under rested, under disciplined, 
and imder nourished. The result: a plu<jged-in, ciipped-on, stir-and-serve 
setting v/here educfitors become less equipped to handle the conflict, change, 
and stress of their Jobs. 

In response to this tv/entieth-century age of anxiety, a proliferation of 
materials has been compiled in the name of stress: an estimated 100,000 books 
and articles, 1,000 research projects^ and 6>000 additional publications 
catalogued every year in the name of stress. The word stress is one which 
educators and lay persons alike are familiar with. However, for all the naine 
faif/iliarity that exists, many have not had the time or sensitivity to cope 
v/itn str«-:]:; systematically. 

The literature on coping is significant in volume and diverse in atten- 
tii'n (Burke & Weir, 19HQ ) . Coping research addresses popular and academic 
concerns as well as conceptualised, theoretical, and empirical investigations. 
Researchers from the disciplines of medicine, political science, psychiatry, 
clinical psychology, beiiavioral science, and educatlbh have undertaken studies 
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lo iiiiaer:jLrii!ii Ljio plienoiuenon of stress, its consequences, and coping responses. 
However, no aiiibuno of research v/ill ever produce tne answer for coping. The 
loreiiidst aULhdrity on sLress, Hans Selye, pointed out that despite overythin^^ 
that iias been written and said about stress and coping there is no ready-made 
toniiUlri tiiat will suit everyone ( Selye, ±975), 

III assessing coping techniques, one must reinember that the individual 
involved is the most important variable; that no one technique will be suecess- 
I'ul ror an individual in all situations. Also, stress reduction techniques 
ri:.rjt be sensitive to individual differences, both culturally and situatiohally 
(o?.-ent, 1983 )• Consequently^ since no one technique will work for everyone, 
a stress-reduction program must assault the problem at many levels • 

Problem 

Since no one technique will suit everyone, how can educators positively 
respond to distressful situations? Wiien faced with such a dilemma, scientists 
and researchers usually attempt to develop a technology to control it. Once 
ehou^tfh information about a phenonemon is generated, the tendency is to trans- 
t'orm it into a hard science so it can be controlled, exact in its prescription> 
and predictable, 

lldwevei' a prescriptive, scientific approach may not be an appru])riate 
teiMiriology for coping. Blueprints for exact techniques are not available, nor 
should they be, Fbr> as many have discovered, coping is an art, very indivi- 
dualistic and personalised. Possibly this is what makes life so creative and 
challenging. Coping should hot be made a science. As one psychologist once 
lamented: "Take romance, for instance, if v/e knew exactly what to do, it 
wouldn't be romance, . , but seduction." 

Some researchers have attempted to prescribe effective and ineffective 
tecnniques. Burke (1971), for example^ found that talking with your peers was 
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offoo tivu, 1)UL Lal.kiritT v/itli your spouse was not, until 5? years of are! 
Othei*::? approach c'o,)lng with singular trend techniques such as relaxation 
reriponse (Benson, lv75), aerobics (Cooper, 1977), biofeedback (Brown, 1977), 
or oUioT' such stres-i interventions. While no one disputes the benefits of 
each of tiio:;o indiviciually, when stress attacks at 10:07 a.m., will t}ie 
jtress-ituien educator be able to Jog or meditate? 

Mo one technique exists which controls, rnancf^^es, or reduces stress 
for ail people in all situations since stressors involve many people with 
diverse back.s^rouiids and different aspects of life and ;]ob requirements. The 
solution seems to rest in a need for a holistic intervention to assault 
problems on manv' levels — in other words, to develop a comprehensive set of 
coj)I nr s ti'ate^jies . 

iluinorous cO[;iin; strategies have been theorised by stress researchers. 
Laz:trus (1966) conceptuaii'jied two ways of coping: (l) to direct one^s efforts 
at dealini; with the sources of stress, and (2) to address the subjective 
experience A' stress (palliative techniques). Lazarus contended that most 
individuals attempt direct-action techniques first and, if hot successful or 
pracclcai, rely on {)alliative techniques. Adams (1981) suf^gosted a three-level 
appi'OM^'li to i:ilvci^c manaremont: (l) romovin);: or avoiding unnecer^sary sti'osso7*s; 

coping efi'ectively with necessary stressors; aiid (3) buildiiig health to 
bufi'er lon^j-term effects of stress. Another example of coping strate^;^ 
po5u' ted by Gmelcli ( 19B2 ) suggests segmenting stressors into two categories: 
(1) those internally controlled and (2) those externally controlled. Those 
within the individual's control should be managed at the cause level by self- 
mana^^eiuent techniques. Tliose beyond one»s control shoulci be attacked at the 
symptom level with sti^ess absorbers such as relaxation, nutrition, exercise, 
Civiirif- attitudes, and so on. Similarly, Pines, lilliot, and Kafry (1981) 



pjiM.>o:;ea '.le li-ij) i.ii^^ coi^iiiiavo clarl Ly beLween tv/o ciatei^orles of stressors 

t?i'->::;e uiider* the indi viUual 's ediitrdl that can be niodiried, and those iniie7*ent 
in work that maist be accepted. 

S-Uuly P ro [-jO ^jl MorH and Ob,]'ect.Lves 

From the prevJou:; d Iscushrion, tfie f'oitowiniT prof)oiu t i oiki oii copinf^ are 
aj^ierted :it) a basi^;, and bi.ai^, of this researcli report: 

(1) The in-ilvidual is the most important vai'iable such that no one- 
coiMiu^ technique is effective for all individuals in ail situations. 

(2) Individuals can't change the vtorld around tliem, but they can 
cliahro how tliey relate to it. 

( 3) Copin^;^ techniques must be sensitive to cultural, social, psycholon- 
Ical, and environmental difTerences in individuals. 

(4) Individuals who cope best develop a repertoire of techniques to 
counteract different stressors in different situations. 

('^•) An Individual's repetdire of techniques should represent a holistic 
approach toward coping sUch that it includes Rnov/n effective strategies such 
an i^hysicaJ activity, occupational skills, sdcial support > and so on. 

Mo twi ths tandin^3, what is the nature df coping? Are there identi f ialile 
c:i ttiM^orles of (iopiuK which, if used hollstically, can help individuals sys tom- 
Mti-'aM.y addj'oss the sti'esses in educatidn? 

As with most research on coping, either a wide-ranging assemblage of 
fragmented coping techniques have been forwarded dr categories of coping Imve 
bee!i theorized but not tested. Neither approach reflects and accdunts for the 
jiiul tidimensionality nor the unique individualistic chiaracteri sties of coping. 
Tiiis study is advanced as a means of overcoming some of these shdrtcdrnings by 
fir.st reeo.jniiKrng the individual differences In coping styles and tapping 
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pcvacivii IciiLinioniMl-j ivUhei- than Uieoretical eoiisLruets for effective cdpinp 
.;at.c:- )rio;:; To Kioot. tiicrjo jnirpor.'eD-, the objectives: of thi^ study were: 

(Ij To idoiitlfy ijpecirjtj coplnff teduiiquerj found to be helpfal to 
eJiic:i t.ji':.; in hMiidliih: the tensions and pressure^: of their ;iobs. 

(:.') To ctu:n,or theijG techriiqueG into interpretable copinr^ eatenorien. 

(.>) To nsticus Ihe nujiiber of responses or techniques wrthin each cato- 
^''or'y Lo ef"l*eo ti veiy cope with stress. 

{'\) T'J identify Lhe f*i-oquency vith whicli edacatoi-s use these eopin^^ 
rtj:n)^)iisos . 

(5) To identify similarities or differences in coping responses and 
freqiioncies in terms of* educators^ gender, age, and position. 

(6) To develop a descriptive rather than prescriptive stratef^y for 
.iruii vidually buildin^^ a weli-rounded, holistic copirig profile. 

'Tl iPOT'e t ieal Fi^ar nev/ork 

Sbrens is a complicated phenomenon, subject to a ranr^e of definitions. 
For the pui-poses of this study> stress is taken to reflect a four-stage cycle 
(iMrin-e i). This process begins v/ith a set of specific demands . Whether a 
[)n r* ticiiTar' tiemand produces stress depends on stage tv;o — the individual's 
|)er.vep-t-biii nV tlie dentand . If the individual does not liave the physical and/or 
n;ciil.al resources to meet the demand lie or she perceives that demand as a 
stressor. Tlie s tre^^s created by this discrepancy between demand -id personal 
rosomv-es results in a stress or coping response (stage three) taking tlie form 
of ]jsychologlcal, phsiologicai, or beiiavioral reactions. The fourth and final 
stage, termed consequences. , pertains to the intensity and long-range effects 
of stress (Omelch, 1982). 

Fi[':aro 3 .about here 
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Tht.' ploUioru oV t:li\:tis rdseaT'ch ha:; pi'jfnarliy addrer:sed the CiviAt, 
r^eccuid, and Ccmrih ijlni^c^: of the stress cycle; For example, the soiu'ces of 
3tre;-oh;, -itane ono, have been doeiiinented for students ( Thorefion and I-anlciUon^ 
i:9>')), tonehei's (Ciohbn and Koff, 19H0, Schwab and fwaniki , 198:^), and adjiiin- 
5:strator:j / (Wnelch and SwenL> 1982). Numerous studies have also reflected oh 
.'Uiro tvj-j, Lho percopLItjh of t;trejs in term-: of Type A beiiavlor (Friedman, 
l^^V.^), the workariolic belmvir^r ( Maohlowit:^:, 19S0}, and the mi^:rane, ulcer, 
cancer, and ar(;hri lie pei-jdiiaii Lle^: (Mbnje and Furst, 1979). TJie Vl nal utaRe 
u!' .:.u).:e'|uencos has heoii well docuniejited by Lhe National Institute of Mental 
Health, the American heart Association, and the American Medical Association. 
ii-.:'.7evox*, the research pertainiri^=: to stafre three, copinf5 response, lias, at 
tii:.c's, suiTered from f racmen tation and fadism without coherent subject- 
cenioj'ed -eseai'cii on Individual and holistic coping strategies. It is within 
thi.; stwif^e that this study v/as conducted with the intent of describinr;, rn ther 
Ih-m prcsoribinc, trie techni(]ues aiid stylo;.: often used by educators in meeting 
the prei'sures and tensions of their Jobs. 

Me-thod and Results 

This study wos conducted in two phases. in the first phase, delta was 
KatJiored on sr>ecific -opin^^ techiiiques and analysed for possible clusters of 
coplnr categories. This phase fulfilled the first two study objectives while 
♦^he second pfiase actuai.ly assessed the number of techniques or responses 
ediicntors ciirrcntly used and the frequencies of their uses. 

The first data set for the study v;as obtained in connection with a 
iaT-;or study of stress among public school educators in the state of Oregon 
(Gmelch & Swent, 1932). Every person within this population was sent a ques- 
tir.nnaire together- with a letter explaining the purpose of the study and a 
retur'!i envelope. Respondents were ask(;d: "Recognizing that your occw[)'jtion 
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i:.: H (Joni-iiuiiiK^ und, what ways havo you porrionally foimd Urseful in iiandlinfi 
Lii- U;:i:n,.i,:: and preasUfes of yoar job?" Of the 1,855 mailed qubruibmitiires; 
1,207 wore returned. Of these, 1,156 arable surveys were obtained for a net 
re;,;p^:in;!c rate of ()2.'i%. 

In oonductins- the content analysis of the responses, it sliould be 
noCvi i.hat, t.ho Ina.ioi-i t,y of res [.ondoii Ln cited more lliaii one (.•opinr toehniquo. 
In ail, a|)pro;Mniately 2, j5G coplnjj re;:ponsos were analysed. Thi;: nuinber was 
iv.-,ia..;ed based >m one or more cons idei'a tions : (l) those judi^ed to be nore or 
l:e.;:: synonyiiiuus with anotiier (e.g., Joof i.nfr and nanriinE); (2) those overlap- 
p.in;: .MLIiers (e.ii., religion and salvation); and (3) those too specific to cun- 
;:tituLo a .;ep;,rato i.^.-cimiquo (e.g., baseball, soccer, basketball were combined 
inl.o "Learn sports"). Content analysis procedurrs were used by two separate 
rnL^.-rs to categoriae the techniques into separate and distinct coping category 
ies. As berelson (]9'j2) described, content analysis is a "research technique 
for tno objective, sys Leiiiat Ic > and quantitative description of the irianifest 
content of coimnnnica tion (p. 18)." The purpose in this study was to classify 
aitd quantify unstructured cOpihg responses to make it more meaningful ajid more 
earf i ly un tou's food . 

Once ciie cojrtent analysis was completed, a group of 25 educators were 
then selected to field test the resUlLs. They were asked to i-eview the coping 
Lecn.'ii (pies I'or oo;;.r)ie teness ;ind coping categories for appropriateness. After 
adjustments were made the following categories and techniques einerr-od. 



Table 1 about iiere 
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The rivL^l CRtej^ory, contalninc 16 cupinB techniques, cenLered around 
soeiial support activities such as having lunch with family or trJendij, playinr 
wloh kid:;, [)la;/Lnf^ carcin and ^jaine?^, aiiu Lalkinr; with r.poMse, peer, or friendr:. 
ihe st^cona uatet^ory, consisting of 28 items, contained physical activitieri 



Tabie 1 



NiJJiibor dl* HojjponaoiJ 



Cninnir Cate|^o:i>y Mumber of Re^pdmjc^ Typical Responsag 

' '"'^^^■^ ^6 hrivirig lurich 

tnlklii'^ witii friend 



s Ludy Ini; 
• ;o 1 n^r to GO n fe r'o h e e 
(niltui*al oven 

iar-orLalnmont 20 watchin^^ TV 

eating out 

Fej'iJonal ' ig playing manic 

gardening 
hobbies 

Manager' 30 delegating 

priori t lining 
planning 

ALLit:idirrih • 32 opliiniL3rii 

cryinr, laughing 
acceptance 

fOl^AJ. 156 
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Iruriiriin^: {...'itiiuj^ ::\\ooiin^i basket::, playdng team s]^orts, meditating, rumdng 
v/alkLUr-j and :3o on. The LliLi'd category reflected intellectual ^ ti niula lion and 
cbhLaihed 12 itein^y Includin^^ such activities as attending professfonal confer^ 
erioc::, i:hUdyin^^> and aLLondinn cultural events; Entertainment nncompasses the 
iMi'th catc^i^ury ami repres'ented 20 items including watching television, going 
to a iii:ivIo, takiiu^ a VcK:ation> free reading, and so on. The fifth category 
(.•onJi:itud of* IP) f)er:joiial^in tores t techniques such as playing a muaical instru- 
[•ic.at, training animnls^ collecting coins and stamps, and working on craftsi 
A pn).I * feration of self-management techniques (32) represented the sixth cate- 
gory Liicluding delegating, saying no, training staff, setting goals, prioritis- 
iii/j v;urk, and j^'airung a .Job well done. Finally, thirty-two coping techniques 
foil into t[io category of attitudes. Respondents cited such attitudinai 
teciinifiues as laughing, crying, being optimistic, and knowing limitations. 
Jn all, I'jG coping tochnicpics were gi'ouped within the seven coping categories. 

'Ihe second phase of the study sought to assess the nujiiber of coping 
respon:^es used and the frequency with which respondents used them. One 
hundred and tv/enty-five educators were asked to indicate how often, if at all, 
t!io7 ujed tlie 156 tochnlquos. They were provided i-espohse codes as follows: 
0 nr^wtM*; 1 '-■ once a yoai* i)V los:i; 2 fouT' times i\ year or los^:; '} ■■■ monthly; 
4 weekly; and ^- daily. 

The results of the mean scores and standard deviations of the nuiiibers 
and froquencies of coping responses used are displayed in Table 2. Of the 
total pi'ssible coprn[^ techniciucs in each category, respondents utilized aliiiost 
all --c;':co[")t in tiie piiysicai and personal categ^ories. While this result would 
seL-ni l(.:jgM.cal, what may be of more iiii|)ortancG were tiie frequeiicies with which 
tiio rosjkauients used the teahni(iues . Tlie managerial, attitudinai, and social 
c'l tt'rnr ics wore used ruost f J•^^(|uen t.l y , fcjitowod by intellectual, physical, per- 
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i'oiiai, and oiitbi*tainJiien t . 



Table 2 about here 



The data were also analysed by the respondent's sex, age, and position, 
InfercnL:! al :jtatlstics could not be used to analyze the data since the respon- 
deh'Ls I'eprcs'ehted a population; 

V/ith I'espect to gender differences, the greatest difference in the 
iiLHiiboi* of :r*cL;ponL;es used v/as in the physical category (2.67 iiigljer for men), 
ivhlcli was negligible considering a st^-^nciard deviation of 4,26. 



In Table 4a, the numbers of coping responses used by different age 
f;rcju{>s did not reveal any practical significant difference, although slight 
increases in the noriiber of responses used (as age increased) v/ere detected 
un \A\e t::ocia3:, inteiiec bual, aiid entertainment categories. Also, the physical 
caLe^rory niiowed a slight decline as age of the respondent increased. 



V/hen the fi'equencies of coping responses were analyzed by age groupings. 



a ::]ig]it Heci'ease an the use of physical activities and entertainniont v/as 
(Jbtected a:; age of the respondent Increased. Qther frequencies remained 
fa.irly stable over differences in respondent ages. 



Finally^ coping responses and frequencies v/ere analysed by position. 
As shdvm in Tables 5a and 5b> no practical significant differences v^ere 
detected in the number of responses used as well as the frequency of responses 
l)y l.oacliu/*;;, prihcijials^ or ccnti*al ofi'ioe adminisLratoi's. 



Table 3 about hei'e 



4a about here 



Table 4h about here 



Tables 5a & 51:) about here 




Table 2 

Mean Scores and Standard Deviations of Numbers and Frequencies 

of Coping Responses Used 



Number of 

>ping Category Possible Responses NiLTibrr of Responses Used Frequency of Responses Used 

Mean Score S. D. L!ean Score S. D. 

Social 16 15.15 1.27 3.28 .43 

Physical 2S - 16.80 5.04 2.74 .53 

Intellectual 12 10.35 1.77 2.76 .51 

Entertainment 20 17.98 2.15 2.53 i4± 

Personal 16 8.80 2.35 2.66 .58 

\fenagerial 32 30.03 3.27 3.60 .4^1 

Arttitudinal^ 32. 31.17 1.35 3.46 .51 

rOTAL 156 ■ 130.39 10.98 3.11 .29 
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Table 3 

Ileah Scores and Standard Deviations of Numbers arid Frequencies 
of Coping Responses Used by Sex 

Number of Responses Used Frequency of Responses Used 

f;feT-e Femaie Mate jFemaie 

Mean S.D. :.fean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 

15.15 1.29 14.95 1.41 3-28 .47 3-24 .35 

17.71 5.06 15.04 4.26 2.72 .54 2.77 .48 

10.94 1.90 10.40 1.71 2.81 .54 2.74 .44 

17.92 2.10 17.95 2.27 2.56 .41 2.42 .40 

8.32 2.83 9.62 2.53 2.68 .64 2.61 .49 

30.68 ,.2.26 29.10 4.31 3.57 .48 3.68 .39 

31.03 1.49 31.21 1.07 3.44 .53 3.51 .48 

13i.Q6 10.85 127.73 11.67 3.11 .31 3.10 .25 



Int-eliectual 



En t e r ^ a i nmen t 



..in.na?Teria± 



Atti ouairial 
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Table 4a 

Mean Scores and Standard Deviations of Manbefs 
of Coping Responses Used by Age 



MtrnihPT- of F.omng Responses Used 

9t-?^ 25^j) _ 31-35 36-40 41-45 46-53 

Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S;D. 

14.53 1.55 14.76 1J3 14.88 1.58 15.44 1.16 15.43 .76 16.00 .00 

17.06 4.35 17.65 4.61 15.61 5.68 17.28 5.24 15.51 4.33 14.33 2.78 
9;47 2.00 10.00 1.83 11.04 1.56 11.41 1.88 11.00 1.47 11.22 1.39 

17.13 2.32 17.65 2.06 17.77 2.53 18.03 2.01 18.71 1.77 19.22 .97 

8.94 3.07. 8.43 2.06 9.52 2.74 8.31 3.27 9.36 2.65 7.78 2.22 

29.07 5.23 30.73 1.88 30.03 2.97 30.28 2.94 29.36 3.69 30.22 :4.24 
30.88 1.22 30.57 1.12 31.54 .90 31.31 1.35 30.71 2;30 31-44 .88 

125.38 14.78 128.43 10.57 131.58 10.47 131.33 12;03 130;29 9.64 130.22 4.94 
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Table 4b 

Mean Scores and Standard Deviations of Frequencies 
of Coping Responses Used by Age 

I^guency of Coping Responses Used 
21-25 26=30 31-35 35-40 41-45 46-53 



r.Iean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 

3.24 .39 3.29 .44 3.26 .38 3.21 .39 3.3i .3? 3. 38 .71 

2.86 .59 2.79 .54 2.73 .47 2.65 .45 2.72 .60 2.6S .60 

^'Jal 2.79 .53 2.92 .48 2.81 .43 2.52 .55 2.85 .58 2.80 .48 

ment 2.62 .54 2.52 .36 2.61 .37 2.40 .40 2.51 .38 3.37 .40 

2.67 .49 2.67 .37 2.58 .51 2.56 .68 2.76 .?D 2.71 .62 

■1 • 3.73, .52 3.77 .44 3.50 .37 3.50 .40 3.57 .51 3.84 .47 

•al 3.50 .58 3.40 .46 3.4? .39 3.30 .64 3.69 .47 3.70 .35 

3.09 .35 3.14 .25 3.67 .24 3T0"3 " 730 3 . 1^ r59- 
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Table 5a 

■:!eari Scores and Standard Deviations of Numbers 
of Goping Responses Used by Position 



Teacher 



Mean 
15.87 



10.62 
17.69 
8.86 



S.D. 

1.18 

4.77 
1.65 
2.29 
2.97 



29.58 2.55 
31.21 1.07 



-Mmber of Coping' Responses Used 
Principal 



Mean 
15.32 

17.42 

11.35 

18.35 

8.48 



S.D. 

1.25 

4.88 
2.04 
2.09 
2.95 



30.77 2.63 



30.84 1.90 



Central Office 

'.fean S.D. 

14.95 1.56 

15.77 6.27 

11.00 1.48 

IS. 05 1.50 

S.59 2.50 

31.50 .60 



I 

H 

I 



31.45 



.91 



129. U 11.42 



132.00 11.89 



.32,04 7.98 
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Table 5b 

Mean Scores and Standard Deviations of Frequency 
of Coping Responses Used by Position 



rreciuency of Coping- Responges I'sed 
Teacher Erincipai 
I'fean S.D. Llean S.D. 

3.22 .43 3.36 M 



i 2.81 .51 2.67 .54 

^tuai |;77 .43 2.69 .61 

Ln-neiit 2.58 .44 2.46 .34 

2.7; .54 2.66 .62 

al 3.54 .43 3.64 .44 

nal 3.42 .42 3.51 .68 

3.10 .31 3.11 .29 



3 



Central Office 
.'iean S.D. 

3.23 .49 

2.79 .49 

2.88 .53 

2.53 .27 

2.64 .59 

3.60 .36 

3.42 .35 

3.15 .24 

2i 
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Discussion and Cbrlclusions 

The first part of this stud5? sought to find specific coping techniques 
Iielpful Lo educatdi's and cluster theiii Into ihterp>retable categoi'iesi One 
iiliiidred and fifty-six Lecl-iinques v/i3re identified and v;ere found to cluster 
.ItlCu sovoii Lej:orJo:;. THci^o cntbf:^-^i*ics nrV: Lion^jis Lent with Lho copani: 
litera Lure, hut ilow provide the distinct advahtafje of rG?in*esentinc an inteci'atod, 
holistic co])inc concept. 

While previous treatiiient of coping material has either provided 
effective single techi:iiques or conceptualised frameworks often lacking 
I>i*act.1oal use, the results of this study suggest a possible coping taxonomy 
frnii: which educators could seek stress reduction ttoough a balance of tech- 
niques among all seven categories. Much like weight loss> coping with stress 
is -3 liolistic and pDlyteciinic proposition. If one were to exercise more, but 
eat more too, the i-esults may not be as beneficial as exercising more v/hile 
cutting back or stabilising one's diet. In much the same v/ay, effective coping 
consists of building a repetoire-of techniques equally balanced in tlie social-, 
iJiiysicai, intellectual, entertainment, managerial, personal, and attitudinal 
ea t.egor j e-^. 

Currently the otress Response Inventory v/hich emerged from this t-.tudy 
iii being u.:e(l for individual self -assessment for stress reductioii. While the 
stntisticf] on the nuriibei' of responses and moan frequencies on coping responses 
did not yield practical significant differences, they do provide diagnostic 
guidelintf)s foi' individual assessment for developing healthy coping profiles 
(Gmolch, 19H2). V/liile it has been argued that coping is an art, individuals 
neo;u to understand and use mediums of art such that all their creative talents 
ana resources will continually be challenged. The seven categories identified 
nn i.his study suggest a holistic strategy for the challenge of healthy living. 
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